Long, long ago: Pictured In front of the Hungarian Hall are (from left) Rose Ferency, Helen Jozsa, Elizabeth Cher- 
venka, Bill Szabo, Helen Adams, Elizabeth Szabo, Mary E. Miller and Irene Kosco Hauser. The date the photo was 


laken is unknown. 
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The serles 


In a seven-part 
serias that began Aug. 
16 and runs in tha Sun- 
day Tribuna-Star, the 
newspaper explores 
Terre Haute's rich eth- 
nic history, locusing on 
Six groups whose lega- 
cies are still visible and 
viable today. 

Today — Tha Hun- 
garians: About 1900, a 
new neighborhood 
began 10 torm around 
an equally new plant — 
the Terre Haute Mal- 
leable and Manufactur- 
Ing Co. 

Sept. 20 — The Syrl- 
ans: The first Syrian ta 
arriva in Terre Haula, 
Kaleel Hanna, cama in 
1902. He was originally 
from Ine Isha'ara, and 
eventually 17 families 
came to Terre Hauta 
from Ina Isha'ara. 

Sept. 27 — The Indi- 
ans: Nalives ol India 
began moving to Terre 
Haute in the 1960s aftar 
federal Immigration laws 
removed tha quota sys- 
lems. 
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The Hungarians 


Hope arises from ‘Living the American Dream’ 


By Tammy Ayer 


Tribune-Star 


he little trunk shows the scars 
of rough travel and the pas- 
sage of decades, with dull 


metal fittings and pieces miss- 
ing from the puzzle of black paint on 
its riveted metal finish. 

For most, the rusty trunk doesn't. 
merit a second glance. But its owner, 
Steve Kostyo of Terre Haute, looks at 
it and sees 1906 and his grandfather 
aa a young man of 16 carrying it 
abonrd a massive ship after leaving 
Hungary for the United States, a coun- 
try he had never scen before. 

The day ha left home, Frank 
Kostyo's mother made him a couple of 
sandwiches, which he placed in that 
trunk along with his birth certificate, a 
few other pieces of important paper- 
work and some clothing. 

Perhaps then she took his face in 
her hands, as mothers will, and told 
him to be careful, and he reminded her 
he would return in a few years with 
enough money to buy a farm of his 
own. He didn't think it would take 
long, said his son, Joe Kostyo. 

Eventually, Frank Kostyo made his 
mark on Terre Haute history as the 
owner of a longtime soft drink bottling 
plant that eventually employed several 
drivers after opening for business as a 
one-man operation in 1920. But he 
never saw his mother again. 

Today, his son and grandson and 
other Hungarians celebrate their her- 
itage with special events like an annu- 
al fall Harvest Dance at the Hungari- 
an Working Men's Society Hall, 2049 


N. 22nd St. The brick building is an 
important landmark of the city's old 
Hungarian neighborhood and a vita! 
link in today's more scattered Hungar- 


Heirlaom: Steve 
Kostyo of Terre 
Haute shows the 
trunk his grandfa- 
ther (above) Frank 
Kostyo used when 
he was 16 to carry 
items aboard a 
ship after leaving 
Hungary far the 
United States. 
Belore Frank 
Kostyo dled at 
age 96, he gave 
his grandson 

ihe trunk. 


Tribuns-Star/Jim Avalia 


ian community. 

Hungarians came to the United 
States in noticeable numbers in three 
waves — after the 1848 revolution led 


by Lajos (Louia) Kossuth against the 
Hapsburg Empire, after the unsuccess- 
ful uprising againat the Communists 
in the fall of 1956 and from 1880 ta 
1920, the biggest wave by far. 

That biggest wave created Terre 
Haute's Hungarian neighbarhood, 
which grew up around the Malleable 
and Manufacturing Co. plant at 2030 
N. 19th St., a sprawling, sweating, 
screeching jungle of hulking machin- 
ery and the humana who operated it. 

The history of the city's Hungarian 
community paralleled that af the com- 
pany, incorporated in 1906, Hardware 
salesmen Albert W. Wagner and 
Henry Wanner created the company 
because they were unable to get good 
quality malleable iron, the firm's presi- 
dent said in 1985, the year the plant 
closed. 

Wagner and Wanner hired Leonard 
M. Eyke, a young foundryman, and 
built the plant on the foundation of 
several smal] foundries already in the 
area. Eyke hired Eastern Europeans 
and African-Americans in addition to 
Mugyars, as native Hungarians are 
called. 

It was Eyka who contacted Lucille 
Wilkinson Nyers’ in-laws, John and 
Julia Nyers, and urged them to come 
to Terre Haute. Married in Hungary, 
they left Budapest — soparately — in 
1902. John Nyers got settled in Joilet, 
II., before sending for his young wife. 

The couple moved to Terre Haute 
about 1905 after Eyke contacted them 
and tald them abaut jobs available at 


See Hungary, Page E5 


Hungarians € Continued from Page E1 


the Malleable, ahe added 


John Nye: an got a job 
there, whila hia wife openad a 
grocery atore at the southwest 


cornar of 211t and Linden 
atreeta, The family latar built 
another store at 19th Street and 
Maple Avenue. 

In 1920, John Nyera died 
after a scratch became infected, 
poisoning hia arm. That year, 
aon Staphen, about 16, had to 
leave achool to help hia mother 
run the atore, and eha bought 
the building Lucille Nyers still 
lives in, at 1640 Maple Ave. 

That atructure, built around 
1900 aa a tavern, was the origi- 
nal gathering place of the city's 
Hungariana, Myers a 
ly. “The concrete 
there where they had the dance 
hall,” ahe said. 

Down the street, at 2141 
Maple Ave., a mute clutch of 
bella hangs above the door of a 
neighborhood grocery store that 
closed in 1973. But Helen Galt, 
B7, stil] liven in the back part of 
the structure that her father, 
Deniel Gall, built in 1828 far 
$12,000. Her father, a burly 
man whose son Alexander 
became a foatbali atar at Gerst- 
meyar High School, had left 
Budapest like his wife, Helen 
Gurey Gall. She emigrated to 
the United Statea after seei 


Haute around pe die hear- 
ing of the joba available, and 
Daniel Gall got a job at the Mal- 
leable plant. When he learned a 
building across tha atreet from 
the plant waa for aale for $800, 
he borrowed the money and in 
1822 opened a store thare. That 
building is gone, but his second 
atore looks ss if it might reopen 
any minute. One broad glasa 
window reads "Gall Vegerta- 
bles," a misspelling Gall atil! 


pointa out with gles, and a smal) 
tign inside declares, "Don't Just. 
Stand There, Buy Something!” 

To the south, paat the home 
of aiater Irene P. cock, neighbor 
Helen Jozsa, 77, lives in the tidy 
house that her parenta, Gabria! 
and Agnes Laacko Jazas, bought 
in 1933. The Hungarian natives 
met while he boarded at her sis- 
ler'a home, after he had gotten a 
job at age 18 at the Malleable, 
and married ín 1913. Hs worked 
at the plant for 50 years 

There was a time when Jozsa, 
like nearly everyone in the 
neighbarhood, could apeak Hun- 
garian, and secretaries of the 
lodge — formed on July 30, 
1909, by 31 Hungarian families 
— toak the minutas in Hungari- 
an. Though Jozsa no longer 
apeaks Hungarian, Gall can. 

Elizabeth Barath Cazesko ia 
another of the few remaining 
members of Terra Haute Hun- 
garian community who can 


spenk the language. Now 90, ahe 
waa 3 years old when her par- 
enta, John and Marie Dupak 


Barath, left the amall Hungari- 
an town of Csoka for St. Louis 
and left her with her matarnal 
grandmother. 

Cezesko's mother went back 
for her and brought her to the 
United States when ehe was 6, 
and the family moved ta Terre. 
Haute in 1820. After her father 
worked in ths Malleable for sev- 
eral years, he built a brick tav- 
ern at 1801-1805 N. 19th St. in 
1930. Called John's Tavern, tha 
structure had 16 small sleeping 
roams for nowly arrived Hun- 
garians and boardera. It 
remained in the family until 
1970, when Cszesko and her 
husband John, a Cleveland 
native, sold the atructure. 

The Hungarian neighborhood, 
Democratic 


, 51,a 
City Council member who grew 


up thero. Hc was about 8 when 


Malleable, lunch box swinging 
in his hand, navar atappad as he 
walked by. But when Toth got 
home, he got a scolding. 

For Frank Koatyo, that neigh- 
barhood of gardena and grape 
arbors was the catalyst that 
launched his American auccosa 
atary, a atory that began when a 
man who ran a smali bottling 
plant near the Malleable could- 
n't repay a loan Kostyo had 
, said hia son, Joe 


Instead, the man gave Frank 
Kostya his bottling equipment 
— a foot-powered machine that 
handled one bottle at a time. In 
1820 Kostya started aut in the 
business by himsalf, poring the 
pop and riain, early each morn- 
ing to make rounds of neigh- 
borhood stores and taverna al 
ovar town. 


The buainess grew to threo 
trucks and out of the building at 
1937 Ash St., moving to 2055 N. 


13th St. and latar aelling fran- 
chise drinks like Nesbit, Hires, 
Squire and Dr. Pepper, 

iris afer Frank Kostyo 

ve hia grandaon the trunk an 
a rainy day about a year before 
he died at age 98 in 1985, Steve 
Koatyo thought he would smooth 
tha ruat, restore the paint, fix 
the fraying paper liner inaide. 
LH He's changed his mind about. 


"Thru that trunk is where 
we are ly. Without him tak- 
ing that big atep, my dad would- 

n'i have had the life he had," 
Koatyo naid. "The American 
Dream is there, and he lived it." 


Hungarians and their experiences 


Jesaph Eugena "Gene" Chamay 


Chernay, 87, ia tha grandaon o! 
Sieva and Jula Charnuy, who marrisd 
In their lasna la sill in Hungary. 

mervani in a larga 


ish — whia har huaband was a mas- 
1ar carpenter. They moved to tha Unit- 
ad Stalas aatiled in Dayton, Ohio, 
whare thay ran a amali grocary lore 
ior a law erri Wnila In Dayton, 
where Gena Charnay's Jathar, Guy, 
waa born, lhey wara cantacíad by an 
acquaintance who worked ai the Mal- 
laabis piani. The coupis made tha 
move in 1808, opening a sore In a 
one-room housa across ihe diri straa! 
Irom the eniranca ta tha Mallaabla 
plant. Tha alora, later called Cher- 
nay'a Grocery and Maa! Markat, than 
Chamay and Son, proapared, eventu- 
ally becoming tha biggest In tha Hun- 
garian neighborhood. Charnay 
worked in the atore ai 2051 N. 19ih 
Si. at diare times and ran i om 
1980 until h closad in 1975. Chamay 
la a lormar Terra Hauta City Council 
mambar, having servad Iam 1068-72. 


John Fersney 


Ferancy, B1, was bom ín Tara 
Haule'a Hungarian nghborhood, tha 
won af Sleva and Susan Alma 
ency. His fathar, a cobbler, wi 
Budapesi, while hls mothar waa irom 
a village In Ausiria-Hungary. Thay me! 
while travaling on the ahip ta Iha Unil- 
ed Sislas, and married In Union Cily, 
Conn., In January 1909; boih were 
1uens at (ha lime. Thay 
from Naw York to Clavaland, than to 
Toledo, Ohio, and Indianapolis batore 
Betlling in Tarra Haute, where his 


lathar worked at tha Malleable plani 
whila hia molhar took |n boardars. Tha 
couple had 12 children; Ferency and 
broiher Alex, boih atil! residente o! Iha 
Hungarian neighborhood, ara !he only 
two living. For 59 yaars, John Ferency 
has basn married lo Rosa Elizabath 
Szabo, whom e! while growing 
up in Tarre Hauta's Hungarian nelgh- 
borhood. 

Minnie Boytos Michki 


Michi, 79, was born in Raabilng, 
N.J., tha daughter of Alex Boytos and 
Grace Tath Boytaa. Tha couple sal- 
tad thare because oí a larga wire mill 
whara many Hungarians and othar 
aasiarn European Immigranta worked. 
Her parents, both !rom Hungary, mar- 
ded [n Roebling; Grace Boytaa was 
15 al iha tima, ihan had her daughter 
Iwo ysars later and dled n! aga 19 ol 
pneumonia. AI aga 13, Michk| movad 
1o Terra Haute lo liva wiih har maler- 
nal grandmothar, Anna Homya. Nich- 
laabla plant lor 20 
ket, leaving Ihe 
iant in 1982, Har husband Ja 
whom aha married 


Michki had lived In her homa in 
Iha old Hungarian neighborhood sinca 
1834, In Iha same noma har maternal 
grandparents ilved in, but recently 

Il af atala to (iva with her 


daughter. 


John Vircsak 


Vircsak was the first president of 
Ihe Hungarian Social and Banevolani 
Society w Terra Haute, farmed by 31 
Hungarian Iamilias on July 30, 1909, 
1o randar assistance !o (allow Hungar- 
iana facad wiih mialartuni he: arig- 
inal otlicara Included Vica Presidant 


John Benacik, Secrelary Sleva Bial 
and Treasure; John Hanko. The cur- 
reni president la Charles Greasor, 
along wih Vica Prasidani Ada 

Kukurisaz, Secralary Aita Wadell, 
Traasurar Kathy Milar and Financial 


Margii Staind! Tralbar 


Born In Hodmezovasarhely, Hun- 
gary, Trelbar, 70, graduated (rom gm 
nazium — the equivaleni ol junio col 
lega — ai age 18 and thao weni lo 
Budapssl, whare sha was acceplad a 
the presilglous Hungarian Royal 
Physical Education Academy- Upon 
her gradualion four years later, she 
got a job in Budapasi teaching high 
schoal physical education, along with 
coaching rustica lor giris and vol- 
laybali tor boys. !n 1856, Hungarians 
bagan to chale undar tha rula ol Iha 
Comemuniats, who quickly stopped Ihe 
burgsoning revolution In Ociobar, Iha! 

relbar lo croga Iha border 
ia undar cover ol night in 
lala Novembar bocausa lhors wna no 
hope al all ta ihe terror the Sial 
In era caua: T 
arrived In Ii 
1857, 


su 
ln Allantown, Pa, where 
al the Anhur Murray 
al dance. She moved in Terra 
uta in 1859, choosing il becau: 
la tha Crosaroada ol Amance. 
birthplace of Theodore Orei: 
Ihara waa symphony orchestra, she 
said. Sha siared teaching at indiana 
Stat Univeraily pari tima in 1950 as | 
graduta lallow and became a fuli-lime 
member of the physical aducalion 
stafi in 1862. Sha continues warking 
there taday, and |a a member ol Ihe 
U.S. Gymnastics Hall c! Fame. 


